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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT CLEVELAND 

THE meeting of the American Historical Association at Cleve- 
land, December 29-31, 1919, was designated on the pro- 
gramme as the " 34th— 35th Annual Meeting ", presumably because a 
local epidemic of influenza made it inexpedient to hold the meeting 
planned for December, 1918, as the thirty-fourth, and therefore the 
meeting was postponed for a year. But the annual meetings of the 
Association have not taken place with perfect regularity 1 — there 
was, for instance, no meeting in 1892 — and the meeting of Decem- 
ber, 1919, was properly the thirty-fourth. So many annual meetings 
have now been held that henceforth many a city must enjoy or suffer 
its second meeting rather than its first. 

This was the second time the Association had met in Cleveland. 
It had held a meeting there in 1897, when the presidential address 
was delivered by Dr. James Schouler, happily still with us, the oldest 
of our ex-presidents. That meeting 2 was a notable one, held west 
of the Alleghanies as a consequence of that mild revolution, or in- 
fusion of new life, which had marked the New York meeting of 
1896, and typifying in many ways the new spirit then evoked. It 
was the first meeting in which the discussion of practical professional 
problems, chiefly educational, as distinguished from the mere read- 
ing of substantive historical papers, took the chief place. The 
report of the Committee of Seven on the teaching of history in 
schools, presented in a provisional form, was made the subject of 
consideration at one of the sessions, at others the teaching of eco- 
nomic history, the use of sources in teaching, the opportunities for 
historical study in Europe, and the functions of state and local his- 
torical societies. The Annual Report for 1896, published at about 

1 See American Historical Review, XV. io-ii. 

2 Ibid., III. 405-417. 
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the same time as that of the meeting, brought out the first report of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, the first of those standing 
committees through which the Association has done so much of its 
best work for the profession. 

From these significant beginnings it is not difficult to measure the 
progress which the Association has made between the dates of the 
first Cleveland meeting and the second. Progress of another sort 
may be measured by the fact that the membership, which in Decem- 
ber, 1896, had been less than 600, and in December, 1897, stood at 
928, stands now at 2445, and by the contrast, respecting means for 
useful works, between assets of $10,885 in 1897 an d °f $35>58i m 
1919. 

That the registration at the recent meeting should have reached 
a total of 316, a figure quite as large as that which has usually been 
attained when meeting in cities comparable with Cleveland, was espe- 
cially gratifying in view of the present status of professional sal- 
aries, the high cost of railroad travel as well as of everything else, 
and the regrettable refusal of the Railroad Administration to grant 
those reductions of railroad fares which were customary in happier 
times. It was noticeable that an unusual number of the younger 
members of the Association were present. The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, the Agricultural History Society, the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, the National Municipal League, 
and the American Association of University Professors met at the 
same time and place. A joint session was held with each of the first 
three, and at one of the luncheons the work of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors was explained by its president, 
Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy, of the Johns Hopkins University. 

The general opinion seems to have been that the meeting was 
exceptionally pleasant and successful. That it was so, was mainly 
due to the interesting programme provided by a committee of which 
Professor Elbert J. Benton, of the Western Reserve University, was 
chairman, and to the excellent arrangements made for all these socie- 
ties by a committee of local arrangements of which the secretary was 
his colleague Professor Samuel B. Platner. All the sessions of the 
Association were held under one roof, that of the Hollenden Hotel 
— which makes it unnecessary this year to say a word on the banal 
theme of December weather — and indeed on one floor of that hotel. 
Even the excellent luncheons to which with generous hospitality the 
trustees of the Western Reserve Historical Society and of the West- 
ern Reserve University, on successive days, invited the members of 
the Association, were served in the ball-room of the hotel. The 
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trustees of the Cleveland Museum of Art and of the Historical So- 
ciety provided special occasions for visiting their remarkable collec- 
tions. The privileges of the Union Club and of the University Club, 
of the Women's City Club and of the College Club, were extended 
to the members of the Association, men and women respectively, 
during the days of the meeting. The College Club gave a reception 
to the women, the Union Club a " smoker " for the men. Appro- 
priate votes of thanks showed the gratitude of the members for all 
this hospitable kindness. 

At one of the luncheons there was a most interesting address by 
Mr. Alexander Whyte, M.P. for Perth 1910-1918, and at another 
Mr. A. Percival Newton, of the University of London, who since 
then has been elected to the chair of imperial and colonial history in 
that institution, spoke of the new developments in historical instruc- 
tion in London and other British universities, especially of the new 
provisions for advanced degrees, of the work of the British Univer- 
sities Bureau and the British Division of the American University 
Union in Europe, and of the possibilities and advantages of mutual 
exchange of teachers and students between the two nations. 

Of the dinner conferences which of late have become character- 
istic of the meetings, three were held on the present occasion. One 
was composed of members specially interested in Hispanic-Amer- 
ican history, another of those specially interested in the history of 
the Far East, a third of those specially interested in the history of 
the Great War. The last was addressed by Hon. Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, formerly senator from Indiana. All three performed a useful 
function in promoting acquaintance and the interchange of plans 
and suggestions among Fachgenossen. There was also a dinner of 
the National Board for Historical Service, at which that body, or- 
ganized in April, 191 7, to do whatever service historians as such 
could perform for government and public in war-time, now brought 
its labors to an end, and adjourned sine die. Finding itself, at the 
conclusion of its work, in possession of a fund of somewhat more 
than a thousand dollars, the Board offered that sum to the Associa- 
tion, to be maintained as a separate fund, to be called the Andrew 
D. White Fund in memory of the Association's first president, and 
to be used, appropriately to that title, for international historical 
undertakings, through the Association's representatives in the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies. 3 

One of the most noteworthy events of the Cleveland meeting 
was the organization of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 

3 See pp. 440-446, post. 
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tion. Catholic historical societies have existed in the United States 
since 1884. Their number is now considerable, and the journals they 
publish are numerous and excellent, but they either are by intention, 
or have come to be in the main, local organizations, and there was 
real need for a society which, general to the whole country, should 
pursue the whole history of the Catholic Church, and perhaps espe- 
cially of Catholicism in America, in a broad spirit, with all the re- 
sources of the best Catholic scholarship, and in close companionship 
with the national body, the American Historical Association. The 
initiative in calling such a society into existence was taken by the 
energetic editor of the Catholic Historical Review, Professor Peter 
Guilday, of the Catholic University of America. The meeting for 
organization, attended by some sixty or seventy persons, was pre- 
sided over by Monsignor T. C. O'Reilly, rector of St. John's Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland. Professor Guilday, in an interesting address, re- 
viewed the history of Catholic historical societies in the United 
States, and outlined the possibilities of usefulness that lay before 
the new organization. Dr. J. F. Jameson, of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, speaking as one of the elder members of the 
American Historical Association, welcomed cordially the formation 
of the new society, and indicated some of the reasons for enthu- 
siasm in the pursuit of American Catholic history. The society ex- 
pects to hold one of its meetings each year at the same time and 
place as the American Historical Association. Dr. Laurence Flick, 
of Philadelphia, was elected its first president, Rev. Richard Tier- 
ney, S.J., and Rev. Victor O'Daniel, O.P., vice-presidents, Professor 
C. J. H. Hayes, of Columbia University, secretary, Monsignor 
O'Reilly, treasurer, and Dr. Guilday, archivist. Its beginnings are 
made under excellent auspices. 

The programme of the American Historical Association was 
composed, as has been usual, on the one hand of conferences and on 
the other hand of sessions devoted to the reading of formal papers ; 
and too often, as has also been usual, the simultaneous occurrence 
of three different conferences or sessions brought confusion or dis- 
may to those auditors who allow themselves to be interested in more 
than one field of history. In some instances the term conference 
meant nothing else than a series of four or five related papers, but 
in some there was real discussion. Of these, that which excited the 
widest interest was the one called for consideration of the report of 
the Committee on History and Education for Citizenship in the 
Schools. Under the chairmanship of Professor Joseph Schafer, of 
the University of Oregon, this committee had been at work for more 
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than a year, at first under the auspices of the National Board for 
Historical Service, but since February as a committee of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. It had held many conferences with 
representative bodies of school-teachers, and had published, in the 
Historical Outlook and elsewhere, much preliminary matter respect- 
ing its deliberations and conclusions. The number of that periodical 
for June, 1919, had contained the fullest statement of the com- 
mittee's proposals, and the audience at the conference (somewhat 
more than two hundred in number) had copies of that statement 
before them. In the elementary school, beginning with the making 
of the community, the plan provides for the first six grades a pro- 
gressive study of the making of the United States. For the junior 
high school, which must now be reckoned with, it provides a study 
of the history of the world, and of American history in that setting, 
culminating in the ninth grade in a study of community and national 
activities which involves a combination of recent economic and social 
history with commercial geography and civics. For the senior high 
school it provides a maturer study of modern European and Amer- 
ican history and of social, economic, and political principles and 
problems. Like all programmes of educational improvement, it 
calls for completer preparation of the teacher, in a world which is 
constantly making the teacher's career more difficult to enter upon 
or to sustain; and Professor Frank S. Bogardus, of the Indiana 
State Normal School, in a capital paper, approving the programme 
in general, showed what teachers' training schools could and should 
do to meet its requirements. The remainder of the discussion is 
fully reported in the Historical Outlook for February. To an ex- 
ternal observer, not versed in the problems of the schools, it seemed 
much like other educational discussions he had heard, wherein A 
and B and C urge that in the framing of a new curriculum more 
emphasis should have been laid on this or that or the other element, 
while on the other hand all agree that the new scheme already con- 
tains too much, that it will be difficult to introduce, and that it should 
be worked out in greater detail. Such an observer was inclined to 
think that the new programme, so carefully planned by the com- 
mittee and so ably and open-mindedly defended on the floor by Pro- 
fessor Schafer, was a good one, well adapted to its purpose of meet- 
ing the exigencies of a rapidly altered world, and that if it did not 
include all desiderata it was not for want of having taken them into 
account. 

There was also a joint conference of representatives of state 
and local historical societies and of state organizations formed to 
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deal with each state's part in the history of the Great War. The 
theme was the preservation and publication of war material. Mr. 
Wallace H. Cathcart, of the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
presided. Mr. Frank H. Severance, of the Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety, described the various lists, records, books, collections of news- 
paper clippings, printed ephemera, and the like, which the average 
historical society, not state-aided, in the average city might well ac- 
cumulate; Mr. Frank M. Gregg, of Cleveland, his own remarkable 
collection of posters, post-cards, broadsides, pieces of music, and 
other fugitive printed matter, brought together primarily with a 
view to the illustration of mass-psychology and the workings of 
propaganda and emotional appeal. Others described systems for 
dealing with material, and the kinds of data embraced in official state 
surveys and state war records. The proceedings concluded with a 
formal session of the National Association of State War History 
Organizations, a body formed 4 to secure greater uniformity and co- 
operation in the work of such organizations. The intelligence with 
which its plans have been developed has deserved for them a greater 
measure of co-operation than they have received. The chief feature 
of the present occasion was an elaborate report by Dr. Newton D. 
Mereness, the agent employed by the association to carry out in 
military and other archives in Washington the great work which the 
common purposes of the constituent organizations require. 

Another body, the Agricultural History Society, allied with the 
American Historical Association, 5 held on this occasion for the first 
time sessions conjoint with those of the annual meeting. In its dis- 
cussions the one paper of general purport was that of Professor 
Rayner W. Kelsey, of Haverford College, on Possibilities of Inten- 
sive Research in Agricultural History. His main thesis was that 
many of the important influences of agriculture cannot be discovered 
until a large amount of intensive research has been applied to cir- 
cumscribed fields of agricultural history. Various methods and 
sources and forms of presentation were suggestively considered. 
New light could be thrown upon many critical periods of political 
history, showing the reaction of the farming community to and upon 
the events of the time. Social histories could be written, compassing 
the whole round of country life, economic, social, educational, and 
religious. Finally, one could rewrite the general history of a state 
or a section, by filling in the important background of rural life, so 
fundamental to the picture, yet so largely omitted in most histories. 

* See pp. 72-78, 149-150, above. 

5 See American Historical Review, XXIV. 527. and below, pp. 386-387. 
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The other papers read before this new society may better be de- 
scribed in the place into which they will naturally fall in our brief 
report of the papers read before the main society. 

Another novelty in the programme, and one greatly to be com- 
mended, was the provision of a session for papers on the history of 
science. That studies in that field, either on the part of men of 
science or on that of historical students, have increased to such a 
degree that those who pursue them are conscious of an important 
common purpose and seek opportunities of fruitful mutual acquaint- 
ance, is of itself exceedingly gratifying ; and the meeting was of a 
character to augur well for the continuance of such occasions in 
future programmes. 6 The leading subject of discussion was that 
of the place and treatment of the history of science in the college 
curriculum. The discussion began with a paper by Dr. Henry Crew, 
professor of physics in Northwestern University, who showed ways 
in which the history of science might be made interesting and profit- 
able to even quite young minds, and how general courses and courses 
special to the history of physics and chemistry, zoology and botany, 
by the teachers having charge of those disciplines, might be com- 
bined and conducted. Other points brought out in the discussion 
were, the need that students should not be tempted to undertake 
courses in the history of science until they knew something of the 
nature of science itself, by at least one laboratory course preceding, 
and that those whose function it is to teach general history, in vari- 
ous epochs, should not fail to lay appropriate emphasis on the rela- 
tion of scientific progress to the advance of civilization. 

Three papers on portions of the history of science were also 
read in this session. The first, by Professor T. Wingate Todd, of 
the medical school of the Western Reserve University, was an 
illustrated address on Egyptian medicine, showing its relation to 
ritual and superstition and the primitive practice prevalent in mod- 
ern Africa, and the extent of the advance it achieved in dentistry, 
general surgery, therapeutics, and pharmacology. Professor Lynn 
Thorndike, of the same university, read a paper on the medieval 
scientist Peter of Abano, setting forth the facts of his life and 
writings and the extent of his contributions to astronomy, to medi- 
cine, and to the knowledge of Aristotle. Professor Louis C. Kar- 
pinski, of the University of Michigan, traced the history of the 
development of algebra, through Egyptian, Greek, and Arabic math- 
ematical thinking. 

8 The conference is more fully reported, by Professor Thorndike, in Science 
for February 20. 
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The Association, and American historical students generally, 
have been disposed to give so little attention, relatively, to the intel- 
lectual history of mankind, that we must cordially wish great success 
to the new movement thus happily inaugurated. 

We pass from the conferences of organized groups to the review 
of individual papers. The presidential address of Mr. William R. 
Thayer, on Fallacies in History, has already been printed in these 
pages. 7 Another paper of general character was that of Professor 
N. S. B. Gras, of the University of Minnesota, on the Present Con- 
dition of Economic History. 8 As against the inclination of his- 
torians to concentrate their attention on periods of economic history, 
and of economists to pursue it by topics, and the general tendency 
to make it dependent on either history or economics, he suggested 
the possibilities lying in the pursuit of what he called genetic 
economics, or the general theory of economic historical development. 

Four papers, in addition to that of Dr. Todd already mentioned, 
were to be classed as falling in the domain of ancient history. In 
one, Mr. Oscar C. Stine, of the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, described the characteristics of Egyptian Agriculture in 
Ptolemaic Times. In another, Dr. John R. Knipfing, of the Ohio 
State University, reviewed the writings of German Historians on 
Macedonian Imperialism, showing how the views of Niebuhr and 
Droysen were influenced by the changing political currents of their 
day, and how those of the present generation of German writers of 
Greek history, almost without exception ardent for Philip and bit- 
terly hostile to Demosthenes, have been formed by the experiences 
of the period of Bismarck, the political conclusions deducible from 
his statecraft, and the rising tide of nationalistic imperialism. In a 
third paper, written apropos of the present Greek claim to a part of 
southern Albania, as historically Epirote, Professor Herbert Wing, 
jr., of Dickinson College, discussed the Epirus-Albania Boundary 
Dispute in Ancient Times. In the fourth, Professor David Magie, 
of Princeton University, sketched the history of Roman Policy in 
Armenia and its Significance. The subsequent discussion revealed 
much difference of opinion as to whether Armenia was chiefly 
valued by the Romans as a commercial or as a military highway 
between East and West. 

Three papers dealt with the history of the British Empire. Pro- 

7 Pp. 179-190, above; where, however, by a regrettable oversight, the foot- 
note indicating the paper as a presidential address delivered before the American 
Historical Association was omitted. 

s Printed in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1920. 
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fessor Edward P. Cheyney, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
under the title England's Earliest Empire, treated of the acquisition 
and status of that commercial empire which was composed of out- 
lying trading-posts, with extraterritorial and other rights, and some- 
what of the process by which this began to grow into a political 
empire. Professor A. Percival Newton, of the University of Lon- 
don, discussed the Organization of the Dependent British Empire, 
using that term to characterize the relations to the British crown of 
those territories that can neither be included among the self-govern- 
ing dominions nor among the crown colonies enjoying some measure 
of representative government nor with the Indian Empire. The 
criterion suggested for the classification of a dependency within the 
British realms was that its inhabitants could make no valid treaties 
with external powers except through the medium of the king's gov- 
ernment at Westminster. Attention was called to the way in which 
experience gained in dealing with the native states of India has 
guided the policy of the empire in its relations with protectorates. 
Finally, in a paper on Some Problems of British Imperial Federa- 
tion, Professor Arthur L. Cross, of the University of Michigan, 
prefaced his account of present-day arrangements and of the various 
plans for the future with a narrative of the stages of development 
through which the empire has advanced, from the paternalistic ex- 
ploitation prevalent in early days and the laissez-faire policy of the 
middle period of the nineteenth century, to the colonial and imperial 
conferences of 1887-1911 and the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet instituted in 191 7. 

A great part of the interest, distinctly unusual in degree, with 
which the proceedings of the annual meetings were invested, arose 
from the frank dedication of large parts of the programme to con- 
sideration of present politics. Many of the papers in modern his- 
tory ran well into the future, some lay entirely there. It will not be 
thought inappropriate if the present very condensed chronicle con- 
fines itself practically to such portions of the material as were strictly 
historical in character. Thus, in the session devoted to Russia, a 
joint session of the historical and political science associations, Mr. 
Jerome Landfield's paper on the Revolution of November, 1917, 
was a piece of history, while that of Baron Korff, formerly pro- 
fessor of law in the University of Helsingfors, related to the Future 
Constitution of Russia as seen by Russian Liberals. Mr. Landfield 
described the democratic traits of monarchial Russia and the social 
and economic conditions which led to the November revolution, and 
showed how an unscrupulous minority, carefully organized, took 
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advantage of war-weariness, hunger, and want, to bring itself into 
supreme power. 

In an evening session which aroused more general interest than 
any other, Professors Charles H. Haskins and Robert H. Lord, of 
Harvard University, spoke on the Franco-Prussian Frontier and 
the New Poland respectively, and Mr. A. F. Whyte reviewed the 
Operations of the Main Forces at the Peace Conferences of 1919. 
Mr. Haskins and Mr. Lord had had an important part in assisting 
at Paris the work of that conference ; Mr. Whyte had watched it 
as representative of one of the chief London newspapers. Mr. 
Haskins's principal endeavor was to relate the past history of Alsace 
and Lorraine and neighboring lands and the old linguistic boundaries 
to the recent arrangement, to show the connection of the latter with 
problems of strategy and mineral resources, and to explain the man- 
ner in which international interests were influential in shaping the 
settlement, as respects especially the left bank of the Rhine, the 
Saar valley, and the mines. Mr. Lord dwelt little upon the previous 
history of Poland, but discussed the new Poland, its boundaries 
and its future, from the point of view of race, language, and reli- 
gion. Mr. Whyte, in a brilliant address, sympathetic to the liberals 
of the world but premising that they had expected too much from 
the peace conferences, described the main currents of force at work 
there — the overmastering desire of the French for security, the 
attachment of Baron Sonnino to the old principles of the balance 
of power, the new conceptions of international order put forward 
by President Wilson, conceptions grateful to millions in Europe, 
and the dubious position occupied by the British prime minister in 
view of an election in which the " war-mind " had predominated — 
and the consequent necessity that the result should be a compromise. 
Yet it was a compromise which, thanks to President Wilson, con- 
tained the means of its own betterment. 

In a conference devoted to the recent history of the Far East, 
Professor Stanley K. Hornbeck, of the University of Wisconsin, 
reviewed the technical aspects of the Shantung Question in the light 
of the historical events of the last twenty-five years, and criticized 
adversely the provisions of the recent treaty on the subject. Pro- 
fessor Kenneth S. Latourette, of Denison University, read a valu- 
able paper on the Missionary Factor in the Chinese Situation, the 
historical portion of which appraised the results of Catholic and 
Protestant missionary endeavors in China, in mediating between 
East and West, in accelerating the adoption in China of elements 
from Western civilization, in increasing the influence of Western 
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nations and in some respects weakening the empire politically, in 
furthering political and social reform, in " westernizing " the educa- 
tional system and democratizing learning, and in improving physical 
health. The paper of Professor Edmund D. Soper, of Northwest- 
ern University, on Democracy and Progress in Present-Day Japan, 
gave rise to an unusual amount of discussion, relating to the degree 
in which militarism and the democratic spirit respectively prevail 
or are likely to prevail in the Japanese empire. 

On the colonial period of American history three papers were 
presented. That of Professor M. W. Jernegan, of the University 
of Chicago, on Slavery and the Beginnings of Industrialism in the 
American Colonies, has already appeared in these pages. 9 That of 
Professor Herbert C. Bell, of Bowdoin College, on Materials for 
Study in West Indian Archives, was based on the labors of its 
author in the West Indian classes of the Colonial Office Papers at 
London, in preparing an inventory of that material for the Depart- 
ment of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. The period to which the paper related was that between 1708, 
the date reached by the last-published volume of the Calendars of 
State Papers, Colonial, and the year 1775 ; the material consists mostly 
of correspondence between colonial officials and the secretary of 
state and Board of Trade. Its uses for the student of the history of 
the British Empire rest on its value for the study of the commercial 
and diplomatic, and in a less degree the military and naval, relations 
between that empire and the other powers possessing colonies in 
the West Indies. To the student of the mainland colonies the West 
Indian correspondence offers material not only for the knowledge 
of intercolonial trade, but also for the better understanding, by com- 
parison and contrast, of many elements in the development of the 
different communities on the continent. 

To the history of colonial relations with the mother-country, 
Professor Beverley W. Bond, jr., of Purdue University, contributed 
a paper on the Colonial Agent as a Popular Representative, tracing 
in detail the development of that official, in the southern colonies, 
as a representative of the lower house in controversies with the 
governor and council, and showing how the necessity for the con- 
sent of governor and council in order to secure appropriations for 
the agent's salary and expenses limited the power of the lower 
houses to use him, and how and how far they prevailed. 

In a later period of American history, the Foreign Policy of 
Alexander Hamilton was expounded, from materials in the archives 

9 Pp. 220-240, above. 
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of the British Foreign Office, by Dr. Samuel F. Bemis, of Colorado 
College, in a paper read in a joint session with the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. Hamilton's genius had created American 
credit. American nationality depended on the ability of the new 
government to meet its financial obligations. Thirteen-fifteenths of 
American revenues came from customs duties on imports from 
England. This was the reason why Hamilton made peace with 
Great Britain fundamental in his policy, and why he " went behind " 
Jefferson's office, in secret negotiations which Dr. Bemis described. 

In the same session, Dr. Reginald C. McGrane, of the University 
of Cincinnati, set forth the American Position on the Revolution 
of 1848 in Germany, first with respect to the strict observance of 
neutrality by A. J. Donelson, minister to Prussia and to Germany, 
and secondly with respect to the efforts of Baron von Roenne, Prus- 
sian minister in Washington, to create a navy for Prussia and Ger- 
many, efforts considerably helped by the Polk administration, but 
abruptly checked by Taylor and Clayton. Another aspect of foreign 
relations in the same troubled period was covered by a paper of 
Dr. Chauncey S. Boucher, of the Ohio State University, on Southern 
Opinion in regard to the Mexican War and the Accession of Terri- 
tory. From his study of speeches, newspapers, and correspondence, 
published and unpublished, he concluded that the South did not 
support the Mexican War in its earlier period for the sake of con- 
quest of future slave-states, but was forced by the Wilmot Proviso 
to become interested, in a negative and defensive way, in preventing 
the war from being used to serve an aggressive purpose by the 
enemies of slavery; and thus, toward the end of the war, there de- 
veloped a strong Southern sentiment against acquisition of territory. 

The paper by Professor Thomas M. Marshall, of the University 
of Colorado, on the miners' laws of the region now embraced in 
that state, is printed on later pages of this number. 

Three papers bore on the history of the Civil War. One, in the 
military field, was that of Mr. Alfred P. James, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, on the Strategy of Concentration on the part of the 
Confederates in the Mississippi Valley in the spring of 1862, in 
which the drastic concentration effected by General A. S. Johnston 
at Corinth was described, and the effects of concentration unaccom- 
panied by unity of command and followed by defeat were analyzed. 
The second of the Civil War papers was one of Professor Louis B. 
Schmidt, of the Iowa State College, on the Internal Grain Trade of 
the United States during that period. 911 The third, figuring in a 

»a Printed in the Iowa Journal of History for January. 
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series concerning Nationalism in American History, was that of 
Professor Nathaniel W. Stephenson, of the College of the City of 
Charleston, on Lincoln and the Progress of Nationality in the North. 
He discussed with much acuteness the hindrances to the develop- 
ment of a complete nationalism which were presented by the anti- 
Lincoln secret societies — Sons of Liberty, Knights of the Golden 
Circle, and the like — rhetorical, infirm of purpose ; by the profiteer- 
ing element whose patriotism did not rise above the level of zeal for 
the American woollen industry; by the otherwise-mindedness and 
emotional individualism of Greeley and Wendell Phillips and the 
Cleveland Convention. Loyalty to the smaller territorial units had 
been broken down in the North, but it was still far from a complete 
nationalism. In Lincoln's influence in helping forward that con- 
summation, characteristic elements were always his acceptance of 
federalism and the representative system as permanent features of 
our political science, but always his belief that the laboring masses 
were the part of the nation entitled to the greatest share of its 
benefits. 

Continuing the subject of nationalism, in a paper entitled Fifty 
Years of American Nationalism, 1865-1918, Dr. Charles A. Beard, 
of the. Bureau of Municipal Research, New York, set forth nation- 
alism as working in an economic pattern, capitalism first of all show- 
ing those national and international tendencies which were natural 
to it, then agrarianism and then labor adopting nationalistic prin- 
ciples. Finally, American Nationality and Recent Statecraft were 
considered by Professor William E. Dodd, of the University of 
Chicago, in a brilliant and thought-provoking paper on the history 
of the last six years. Substantially, it was an explanation and de- 
fense of President Wilson's course from the time when the outbreak 
of the Great War in Europe endangered his large programme of 
economic reform. He compared the President's delays upon deci- 
sion and action in a divided country, in which neither party conven- 
tion of 1916 advanced beyond neutrality, to the wise delays for 
which Lincoln was so warmly abused in March and April, 1861 ; 
described his effort, after entrance into war, as essentially an effort 
to incite the nation to victory by emotional appeals and yet to pre- 
serve the world from subsequent delivery to the forces of economic 
imperialism; and emphasized the reactionary quality of the opposi- 
tion which had tied his hands in peace-making. 

Of two papers in the history of the labor movement, that of Dr. 
Selig Perlman, of the University of Wisconsin, on the Historical 
Basis of the Tactics of the American Federation of Labor, argued 
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that history showed action through trade-unions to be more likely to 
be potent, under American conditions, than action through a labor 
party. The paper by Professor Frank T. Carlton, of De Pauw 
University, on Three Upheavals in the American Labor Movement, 
dealt with the premature but brilliant flare of unionism that marked 
the "thirties", extinguished by the panic of 1837, the extraordinary 
development of the Knights of Labor in the " eighties ", its rise out 
of excess of immigration and its disintegration, and the movement 
of the last four years, in which the American Federation of Labor 
has grown from two million members in 1915 to three and a fourth 
millions in 1919, and he analyzed those elements in the present situa- 
tion which forbade argument from earlier analogies. 

In the sessions of the Agricultural History Society, besides the 
papers of Messrs. Kelsey, Stine, and Schmidt already mentioned, 
Mr. Lyman Carrier, of the Bureau of Plant Industry at Washing- 
ton, read a paper on the Colonial Agriculture of Rhode Island, and 
Mr. Herbert A. Kellar, of the Cyrus McCormick Library in Chi- 
cago, one on Some Aspects of the Agricultural Revolution of the 
United States in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century. The 
former described particularly those traits of Rhode Island agricul- 
ture that flowed from the peculiarities of the Narragansett country. 
The latter gave attention mainly to the rise and increase, especially 
between 1830 and 1850, of agricultural journals and societies and 
fairs, books and libraries and state institutions helpful to agricul- 
tural progress. 

Three papers were read in a session or conference devoted to 
Hispanic-American affairs, of which two were historical in char- 
acter, that of Professor W. S. Robertson, of the University of Illi- 
nois, on Latin-American Appreciations of the Monroe Doctrine, 
especially at the time of the Venezuela-Guiana boundary dispute of 
1 895-1 896, and that of Professor W. W. Pierson, jr., of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, on the views respecting the Monroe 
Doctrine expressed by the conservative Argentine publicist Alberdi. 
These two papers, we understand, are to appear later in the Hispanic 
American Historical Review. 

Upon papers read before the Association, for which their au- 
thors, or the editors of journals, have not arranged another destina- 
tion, the Association may naturally be thought to have some claim, 
and they are referred to the Committee on Publication. Papers of 
the Cleveland meeting approved for publication by that committee 
may be expected to appear in the Annual Report for 1919, unless 
omitted by the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, in the exer- 
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cise of the discretion vested in him by the act incorporating the 
Association. 

The business meeting of the Association, which took place on 
the second afternoon, was notable among the annual meetings for 
the variety and importance of the matters which were laid before 
the members. In the absence of the secretary, Mr. Leland, kept 
away from the meetings by illness, Professor St. George L. Sioussat 
acted as secretary pro tempore. From the secretary's report it ap- 
peared that the total membership of the Association was 2445, a 
decrease of 74 from a year ago and of 481 from the figures of 191 5, 
when the membership of the Association reached its highest point. 
The net loss, however, was smaller than in any of the three pre- 
ceding years in which a loss had been sustained, being less by 61 
than the loss of a year ago, while the number of members whose 
dues had been paid was over 200 greater than the corresponding 
number last year. It would appear that while a certain decline in 
membership has been inevitable because of the war, a decline which 
it may be said is not confined to the Historical Association, there 
are many reasons for believing that the downward tendency has 
now ceased and for expecting a substantial increase in members 
during the coming year. The secretary promised that a directory 
of the Association, in process of compilation, would soon be pub- 
lished as a part of the Annual Report for 191 8. Attention was 
called to the refusal of the Railroad Administration to grant re- 
duced fares on account of the meetings of learned societies, and 
members were warned to be on their guard against certain so-called 
historical societies which are in fact commercial organizations and 
which, because of similarity in names, are likely to be confused with 
the American Historical Association. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Moore, showed the finances 
of the Association to be in a most satisfactory condition; the net 
receipts of the year were $10,833, the net disbursements, $8120, an 
excess of receipts over disbursements of $2713. The assets of the 
Association in cash and in Liberty Bonds amounted to $33,476, an 
increase since 191 8 of $2716; the American Historical Review Fund 
was reported as amounting to $2105 in addition. The treasurer 
reported that the voluntary contributions of one dollar which had 
been requested from the members had amounted to $1432. Nothing 
gives clearer evidence of a healthy condition of sentiment in the 
Association than so abundant a response to such a request, which it 
has been thought expedient to make each year rather than to pro- 
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pose to increase the annual dues, as so many societies have done, to 
five dollars. 

The secretary of the Council, Professor Greene, reported, as re- 
quired by the constitution, the decisions and recommendations of 
that body. A committee of three had been named to examine the 
records of the Association in Washington, destroy those of no value, 
arrange the others for permanent preservation, and prepare for 
publication such of the more important records of the Council and 
Association as might be deemed suitable. The Council had voted to 
take over in the name of the Association the associate membership 
in the American Council on Education previously held by the Na- 
tional Board for Historical Service. The Council had voted to 
suspend the Public Archives Commission and the standing Com- 
mittee on Bibliography for the current year, and to refer the ques- 
tion of the future of these two committees to the Committee on 
Policy for consideration and report. Two special committees, how- 
ever, took the place of the two standing committees thus suspended, 
a committee on the preparation of a primer of archives, consisting 
of Mr. Victor H. Paltsits and Mr. Leland, and a committee, headed 
by Professor George M. Dutcher, to co-operate with the American 
Library Association in the preparation of a manual of historical 
literature, on the same general plan as that of C. K. Adams (1882). 
The Council voted to rule that only essays formally submitted to 
the Winsor and Adams prize committees should be considered as 
having been entered in the competition. 

Other votes of the Council may be summarized as follows : The 
Committee on Publications was authorized to dispose of the un- 
bound copies of the prize essays in stock ; the Council committee on 
London headquarters was directed to give legal notice of the ter- 
mination of the present agreement with the Royal Historical Society 
for the rental of the room (because of the institution in London of 
the British Division of the American University Union in Europe), 
to make such payments as might be necessary' to meet the legal obli- 
gations of the Association in connection with the London branch, to 
dispose of the furniture and books on hand, and to express the 
thanks of the Association to the officers of the branch for their 
services; Professor Cheyney, chairman of the committee on the 
Bibliography of Modern English History, was authorized to take 
such preliminary steps as may be necessary, in conjunction with the 
British committee, for the resumption of the committee's work; it 
was voted to omit the customary meeting of the Council at Thanks- 
giving time; it was voted to discontinue the present board of ad- 
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visory editors of the Historical Outlook and in its place to create a 
new body to be called the Board of Editors, composed of five mem- 
bers who should serve for one year, who should co-operate with the 
present managing editor, and who should report such proposals re- 
specting the future relations of the Association and the Outlook as 
might seem desirable at the end of a year. 

Upon recommendation by the Council the Association voted to 
join the newly organized American Council of Learned Societies, 
and to authorize the treasurer to pay as the annual dues of the Asso- 
ciation in the Council a sum not exceeding five cents per member 
The Association also voted to adopt the following amendments to 
the constitution and to the by-laws : 

For article IV., substitute the following : 

Art. IV. The officers shall be a president, two vice-presidents, a sec- 
retary, a treasurer, an assistant secretary-treasurer, and an editor. 

The president, vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer shall be 
elected by ballot at each regular annual meeting in the manner provided 
by the by-laws. 

The assistant secretary-treasurer and the editor shall be elected by 
the Executive Council ; they shall perform such duties and receive such 
compensation as the Council may determine. 

For article V. 1, substitute the following: 

Art. V. There shall be an Executive Council, constituted as follows: 
1. The president, the vice-presidents, the secretary, and the treas- 
urer. 10 

To by-law IV. add the following paragraph : 

The Council may provide for the payment of expenses incurred by 
the secretary, the assistant secretary-treasurer, and the editor in such 
travel as may be necessary to the transaction of the Association's business. 

The Association voted that the next annual meeting should be 
held at Washington in the last days of December, 1920. It also 
voted to adopt an agreement which had been concerted with the 
Agricultural History Society, and which is printed on a later page, 
providing for a certain measure of affiliation between the two 
organizations. 

The committee on the Adams prize reported that it had awarded 
the prize to Assistant-professor William T. Morgan, of the Indiana 
State University, for his essay entitled English Political Parties and 
Leaders during the Reign of Queen Anne, 1702-1710, which is to 
be published as volume VII. of the Yale Historical Publications. 

10 Sections 2 and 3 of this article provide for the eight elected members and 
for membership of ex-presidents in the Council. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXV. — 26. 
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The Association adopted expressions of regret at the retirement 
of the secretary of the Association, Mr. Leland, and the secretary 
of the Council, Mr. Greene, who had served since 1908 and 1913, 
respectively, and whose services have indeed been of inestimable 
value. Memorials of ex-presidents White, Henry Adams, Roose- 
velt, and Stephens, who had died since the last meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, were adopted. The gift of $1000 from the National Board 
for Historical Service, already mentioned, and designated as the 
Andrew D. White Fund, was accepted by the Association. 

A report of the Committee on Nominations was presented by its 
chairman, Professor Charles H. Ambler of the University of West 
Virginia; in accordance with its recommendations Professor Ed- 
ward Channing, first vice-president of the Association, was elected 
president, Mr. J. J. Jusserand first vice-president, Professor Charles 
H. Haskins second vice-president. Professor John S. Bassett was 
elected secretary and Mr. Charles Moore treasurer. The new mem- 
bers chosen to the Council were Professor James T. Shotwell of 
Columbia University and Miss Ruth Putnam of Washington. A 
full list of officers and members of the Council and committees ap- 
pears on a later page. In accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution as amended, the Council elected Miss Patty W. Wash- 
ington assistant secretary-treasurer, and Mr. Allen R. Boyd, of the 
Library of Congress, editor. The Council re-elected Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson to the Board of Editors of the American Historical Re- 
view, for the term 1920-1925, and elected Professor Dana C. Munro 
to the vacancy in the Board caused by the resignation of Professor 
Charles H. Haskins, the newly elected second vice-president. 11 Mr. 
Jameson and Professor Haskins were elected delegates of the Asso- 
ciation in the American Council of Learned Societies. 

J- F. J. 

Agreement with the Agricultural History Society 

It is agreed: 

That the Agricultural History Society shall hold its principal literary 
meeting at the same time and in the same city as selected by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. 

The Board of Editors of the American Historical Review agrees to 
carry a special rubric " Agricultural History Society " in the section 
devoted to Historical News whenever a sufficient number of appropriate 
items shall be furnished by the society. 

It is further agreed that a maximum of three hundred pages in the 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association be allotted to the 

11 Professor Munro has declined to serve. 
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Agricultural History Society, with full autonomy to act in the choice of 
material for that report, subject to the approval of the Committee on 
Publication of the American Historical Association and of the proper 
officials of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Separate reprints of the section of the Annual Report devoted to the 
Agricultural History Society shall be furnished to the society at the cost 
of the same to the American Historical Association. 

That the American Historical Association shall allow the following 
representation of the Agricultural History Society: 

1. The president of the Agricultural History Society or a represen- 
tative chosen by that official may attend the meetings of the Council of 
the American Historical Association and discuss matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the Agricultural History Society, but will not be granted 
a vote in the Council. 

2. The chairman of the Publications Committee of the Agricultural 
History Society shall be ex officio a member of the Committee on Pub- 
lications of the American Historical Association. 

3. The secretary-treasurer of the Agricultural History Society shall 
be a member of the Programme Committee of the American Historical 
Association, and shall assist in arranging for the programme of the joint 
annual meetings. 

That the terms of this agreement shall be in force until January I, 
1921, but may be extended for a definite or indefinite period by the 
mutual consent, at the annual business meetings in 1920, of the two 
organizations. 

Summary of Treasurer's Report 

receipts 

Balance on hand December 1, 1918 $ 3,253.28 

Receipts to date 

Annual dues $ 6,805.73 

Life membership dues 150.00 

Voluntary contributions paid with dues 1,432.00 

Sale of publications 400.87 

Royalties 85.72 

Advance payments for Directory 17.00 

Interest on investments I.729.86 12 

Interest on bank account 5 2 -°o 

Gift for London Headquarters 140.00 

Miscellaneous 19.02 10,832.80 

$14,086.08 
Sale of American Exchange National Bank 

stock 4,500.00 

Payment of mortgage 20,000.00 24,500.00 

Total receipts $38,586.08 

12 This item includes $5 r8.57 received from accrued interest on Liberty Bonds. 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

Office of secretary and treasurer $ 2,008.83 

Executive Council 264.42 

Committee on Programme 24.00 

Committee on Publications 404.42 

American Historical Review 4,206.25 

Historical Manuscripts Commission 100.00 

Adams Prize Committee ' 200.00 

Winsor Prize Committee 200.00 

Committee on History and Education 103.60 

Writings on American History 200.00 

London Headquarters 144.40 

Accounts payable December 1, 1918 264.07 $ 8,119.99 

Liberty Bonds purchased (par value, $26,200.00) . 24,762.80 
Accrued interest on Liberty Bonds to date of pur- 
chase _ 5i8. 57 25.28I-37 

Total disbursements $33,401.36 

Balance on hand December 1, 1919 5,184.72 

$38,586.08 

Budget for 1920 

appropriations 

Office of secretary and treasurer $ 2,500.00 

Pacific Coast Branch 50.00 

Nominating Committee 25.00 

Membership Committee 150.00 

London Headquarters 75-00 

Programme Committee 150.00 

Conference of Historical Societies 25.00 

American Council of Education 10.00 

American Council of Learned Societies 125.00 

Rio Janeiro Congress 25.00 

Publication Committee 750.00 

American Historical Review 4,400.00 

Committee on Bibliography 75- 00 

Writings on American History 200.00 

Committee on Bibliography of Modern English History .... 150.00 

Historical Manuscripts Commission 150.00 

Adams Prize 200.00 

Military History Prize 250.00 

Committee on Policy 150.00 

Committee on History and Education 350.00 

Legal services 5 00 - 00 

$10,310.00 

ESTIMATED INCOME 

Annual dues $ 6,800.00 

Sale of publications 200.00 

Royalties 75-°° 

Interest 1,350.00 

Registration fees 125.00 

Miscellaneous 75-°° 

$ 8,625.00 
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Officers and Committees of the American Historical Association 

President, Edward Channing, Cambridge. 

First Vice-President, Jean Jules Jusserand, Washington. 

Second Vice-President, Charles H. Haskins, Cambridge. 

Secretary, John S. Bassett, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
(Until June i, 1140 Woodward Building, Washington.) 

Treasurer, Charles Moore, Library of Congress, Washington. 18 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Patty W. Washington, 1140 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington. 

Editor, Allen R. Boyd, Library of Congress, Washington. 

Executive Council (in addition to the above-named officers) : 

James Schouler, 1 * George L. Burr, 

James Ford Rhodes, Worth ington C. Ford, 

John B. McMaster, William R. Thayer, 1 * 

Simeon E. Baldwin, Herbert E. Bolton, 

J. Franklin Jameson, Henry E. Bourne, 

George B. Adams, William E. Dodd, 

Albert Bushnell Hart, Walter L. Fleming, 

Frederick J. Turner, William E. Lingelbach, 

William M. Sloane, Ruth Putnam, 

William A. Dunning, James T. Shotwell, 

Andrew C. McLaughlin, George M. Wrong. 

Committees: 

Committee on Programme for the -Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting: 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University, chairman ; Lyman Car- 
rier and John C. Parish (ex officio), John S. Bassett, William K. 
Boyd, Marshall S. Brown, George F. Zook. 

Committee on Local Arrangements : Thomas Nelson Page, chairman; 
H. Barrett Learned, 2123 Bancroft Place, Washington, secretary; 
Charles Moore, and other members to be appointed. 

Committee on Nominations: Victor H. Paltsits, 48 Whitson Street, 
Forest Hills Gardens, L. I., N. Y., chairman ; Eloise Ellery, Carl 
R. Fish, James G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Frank H. Hodder. 

Editors of the American Historical Review: Edward P. Cheyney, 
chairman ; Carl Becker, J. Franklin Jameson, James H. Robinson, 
Claude H. Van Tyne. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: Justin H. Smith, 7 West Forty- 
third Street, New York, chairman ; Eugene C. Barker, Mrs. Amos 
G. Draper, Logan Esarey, Gaillard Hunt, Charles H. Lincoln. 

Committee on the Justin Winsor Prise: Frederic L. Paxson, 2122 
Van Hise Avenue, Madison, Wis., chairman; Arthur C. Cole, 
Clarence H. Haring, Frank H. Hodder, Nathaniel W. Stephenson. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize: Conyers Read, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, chairman; Carlton J. H. Hayes, Charles H. 
Mcllwain, Nellie Neilson, Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 

1 3 For the purposes of routine business the treasurer may be addressed at 
1 140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

" The names from that of Mr. Schouler to that of Mr. Thayer are those of 
ex-presidents. 
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Committee on Publications: H. Barrett Learned, 2123 Bancroft Place, 
Washington, chairman; Allen R. Boyd, Library of Congress, 
Washington, secretary; and (ex officio) John S. Bassett, J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Justin H. Smith. 

Committee on Membership: Thomas J. Wertenbaker, 11 1 FitzRan- 
dolph Road, Princeton, chairman ; Louise Fargo Brown, Eugene 
H. Byrne, August C. Krey, Frank E. Melvin, Richard A. New- 
hall, Julia S. Orvis, Charles W. Ramsdell, James G. Randall, 
Arthur P. Scott, J. J. Van Nostrand, jr., George F. Zook. 

Conference of Historical Societies: George S. Godard, Connecticut 
State Library, Hartford, chairman; John C. Parish, State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, secretary. 

Committee on National Archives: J. Franklin Jameson, 1140 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, chairman; Charles Moore, Oliver L. 
Spaulding, jr. 

Special Committee on Bibliography of Modem English History: Ed- 
ward P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, chairman. 

Special Committee on Military History Prise: Milledge L. Bonham, 
jr., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., chairman; Frank M. An- 
derson, Allen R. Boyd, Albert Bushnell Hart, Fred M. Fling. 

Special Committee on the Historical Congress at Rio de Janeiro: 
Bernard Moses, University of California, chairman; Julius Klein, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, secretary; Charles L. 
Chandler, Percy A. Martin, Charles H. Cunningham. 

Special Committee on History and Education for Citizenship in the 
Schools: Joseph Schafer, University of Oregon, chairman; Daniel 
C. Knowlton, secretary; William C. Bagley, Frank S. Bogardus, 
Julian A. C. Chandler, Guy S. Ford, Samuel B. Harding, Andrew 
C. McLaughlin. 

Special Committee on Manual of Historical Literature: George M. 
Dutcher, Wesleyan University, Middletown, chairman ; Sidney B. 
Fay, Augustus H. Shearer, Henry R. Shipman. 

Special Committee on a Primer of Archives: Victor H. Paltsits, 48 
Whitson Street, Forest Hills Gardens, L. I., N. Y., chairman; 
Waldo G. Leland. 

Special Committee on Policy : Charles H. Haskins, Cambridge, chair- 
man ; Carl Becker, William E. Dodd, Guy S. Ford, Dana C. Munro. 



